HISTORICAL    IMAGE    OF    NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE
Party of Order had triumphed and it had found a leader to seal this
triumph: Napoleon Bonaparte. It had even partially restored the
land of the aristocrats, and it had reactivated the church, to be used
as an agency or instrument of government. (The French bourgeoisie
was more lavish with the immaterial goods of life than with the
material goods, most of which it reserved for itself. It was, however,
generous in its distribution of these immaterial goods, wishing merely
to reserve the privileges of atheism for itself.) It had gained control
of all the instruments that affected and influenced the will of the
nation; thus, it had managed to equate that will with its own interests
and aims. In varying periods from 1789 until Thermidor, the will of
the nation had been expressed by the men and women of Paris not
only in words but in deeds. The voices of that will had been listened
to and heeded. The people had now become subjects: even private
correspondence was opened. The police agents of Fouche were
ubiquitous. Celebrations of Bastille Day and great national festivals
in honour of the nation were no longer wanted. The red cockade was
worn no longer. The Party of Order was now ready for the final act
in the achievement of its political forms.
Napoleon Bonaparte called the Pope of Rome to Paris so that His
Holiness might place on Napoleon's head the crown of Charlemagne.
He waited for the arrival of the Pope with impatience. On the fifth
of November, 1804, he wrote to Cardinal Fesch: "It is absolutely
necessary for the Pope to accelerate his journey... the 2nd of
December ... is my latest possible date. If the Pope is not here by
then, the Coronation will take place, and the Consecration will be
deferred/'22
The Pope came. Napoleon, dressed in a hunting costume and sur-
rounded by dogs and huntsmen, rode out to Fontainebleau to meet
him. The Pope left his carriage, crossed the road, and entered the
carriage of Napoleon. Once installed in Paris, the Pope made ap-
pearances on the balcony of the Tuileries, sometimes alone, some-
times with Napoleon. When the latter was present, the applause was
always louder. Meneval, the young man who succeeded Bourrienne
as Bonaparte's secretary, tells us of those days in his Memoirs of
Napoleon Bonaparte. When the Pope dined with Bonaparte, "Napo-
leon kept constantly giving him his hand.'*23 On December 2, the
Pope went first to the grand cathedral of Notre Dame. He was, says
M6neval:
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